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Letters... 

Thanks very much for the back 
issues you recently sent. I found the 
article on the Carter Guide System 
for the Rockwell Band Saw (Issue 2) 
very interesting and I plan to try the 
modification... Keep up the good 
work. 

Ray Arouesly 
Reseda, CA 

Vm very pleased with your 
magazine. It seems to improve with 
every issue — keep up the good work! 

George A. Churcher 
San Diego, CA 


I find your magazine a wonderful 
and informative source of 
information... I especially enjoy your 
articles concerning the evaluation of 
products. I am currently in the 
market for a good planer for my 
home workshop. Has anyone 
purchased or done an evaluation of 
the Belsaw 910 planer/molder/saw? 
Thank you again for your fine 
magazine. I always enjoy reading it. 

Bart Butell 
Portland, OR 

We don^t know of anyone who has 
the Bebaw 910. If any of our readers 
have purchased this model, we would 
be interested in hearing from you. We 
would like to pass on your evaluation 
to Mr. Bute!!. 


Pacific Woodworker welcomes your 
opinions, pro or con, about articles 
and information we publish. Send 
Letters to Editor, Pacific Wood¬ 
worker^ F.O. Box 4SS1, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402. Letters may be edited 
for publication. 



Book Review 


by Alan Marks 


English Period Furniture by Charles H, Hay¬ 
ward. Van Nostrand Reinhold, 135 West 50th 
Street, New York, NY 10020,1982, $8.95. 

If you ever want to predict where the design 
trend in furniture may be taking us, you’d be 
well advised to have a look at yesterday’s 
tastes. English Period Furniture can give the 
proper perspective. Its author, Charles 
Hayward, traces the chronological develop¬ 
ment of style in England from the end of 
the fifteenth century through the Victorian 
period of the latter half of the nineteenth. 

The latest in a long series of reprints, this 
paperback provides information not 
duplicated in any other source since its debut 
fifty years ago. This is most certainly due to 
Hayward’s unique combination of talents, 
encompassing the resources of an historian 


equipped with an intimacy and familiarity with 
woodworking techniques known only by the 
professional cabinetmaker. Hayward’s 
profuse pen drawings, cross sections, and 
renderings of ornamentation prove him a 
capable illustrator as well, A rare thing it is 
indeed for humanity to have spawned a 
cabinetmaker/historian who also wields a 
literary pen. The book itself is a gold mine 
though Hayward’s style may seem a bit 
laborious from a contemporary American 
viewpoint. 

I especially valued the illustrations, some of 
which depict the stages through which a given 
category of furniture has passed stylistically. 
Not only does Hayward show this general 
metamorphosis, but also, in the particular case 
of the chair, he analyzes three hundred years’ 
influence on chair legs, backs, and seat shapes 
taken individually. conUnuedonpageis 
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Establishing A 

Woodworking Business 

An Interview With John Ward of Artisan Woodworkers 


by Chod Harris and Jean Davis 


Many woodworkers would like to 
own their own “established” wood¬ 
working shop. Only a few, however, 
have the combination of organiza¬ 
tional and marketing skills as well as 
the woodworking expertise to accom¬ 
plish this. One who does possess that 
rare combination is John Ward, of 
Artisan Woodworkers. 

“Being established,” says John, 
“means having a reputation, a good 
backlog of work, having all the basic 
tools and more, and having the time 
to concentrate on design and specialty 
work, ril be established when I have 
a separate, private design practice.” 
John might not be “established” by 
his own definition, but his shop is the 
envy of many a woodworker. 



Two years ago, John Ward decided 
to capitalize on his six years of wood¬ 
working reputation. So, with a 
friend, he started Artisan Wood¬ 
workers in a leased building just 
south of the town of Sonoma, CA. 
Today Artisan Woodworkers em¬ 
ploys four full time woodworkers and 
a secretary, while John concentrates 
on the management, marketing and 
design ends of the business. High 
quality residential cabinet work rep¬ 
resents the bread and butter of the 
operation, but Artisan Woodworkers 
also does fancy turnings, experi¬ 
mental design, and antique repair. 

John brings the experience from a 
diversified background to Artisan 
Woodworkers. His formal education 




includes masters degrees in photog¬ 
raphy and sculpture, followed by 
years of practical training in indus¬ 
trial design, professional photog¬ 
raphy and graphics. After years of 
design work, John turned to hands- 
on experience in the woodworking 
field, beginning with construction 
remodeling. Even at the start of his 
woodworking career, he preferred 
custom and design work. He would 
take work home with him, and try to 
create something truly unique. His 
work must have been impressive; he 
still gets referrals from it, eight years 
later. Finally, John worked as an ap¬ 
prentice in a Sonoma cabinet shop for 
a year. “Being self taught is fine,” 
John says, “but it is really important 


John Ward, owner of successful shop. Artisan Woodworkers, in Sonoma, CA talks with Pacific Woodworker about his business. 
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work with someone who will chal¬ 
lenge you,’* he comments. He sees a 
number of professionals in related 
fields—architecture, building, and 
woodworking—forming a commu¬ 
nity of skilled people in the area, and 
that’s a source of satisfaction to him. 

John does not neglect practical 
considerations while seeking internal 
fulfillmeiu, however. For example, 
John’s office holds a complete set of 
cabinets. The drawers demonstrate 


to learn from other people,” 

John’s education and experience in 
design blend well with his skill as an 
entrepreneur, John spends most of 
his time these days working directly 
with customers and potential cus¬ 
tomers, with little actual shop time. 
“I work best when designing and 
building to meet an individuars 
needs,” he says. Working closely 
with the customer to determine spe¬ 
cific requirements and then designing 


part of the $6,000 price tag for the 
desk. 

Marketing 

But an essential part of “being 
established” is a steady flow of cus¬ 
tomers. How does John find his cus¬ 
tomers? “Word of mouth” provides 
the best advertising for custom work 
according to John. Over the years 
John also has developed and culti- 


Johfi's photographic experience is an asset when ii comes to 
preparing a portfolio. 


Each of the woodworkers on Artisan Woodworkers* stpff enjoys 
an individaal work area. 


to suit provides John (and the cus¬ 
tomer) with great satisfaction. For ex¬ 
ample, a recent job involved design¬ 
ing a desk for a San Francisco stock¬ 
broker. John spent time in the man’s 
office watching him work, asked 
questions about his needs, measured 
all his standard desk equipment; then 
he built a plywood mock-up of the 
desk top and upper section and had 
the customer try it out, before he 
built the desk. This design work was 


vated good working relationships 
with local people—including archi¬ 
tects and custom builders. These rela¬ 
tionships now provide numerous jobs 
and referrals. 

The contacts provide other forms 
of satisfaction than financial. An 
architect may consult with him on de¬ 
sign aspects of a project, to see how 
practical or economical the archi¬ 
tect’s ideas will be. John enjoys this 
kind of relationship. ^Mt’s nice to 


three different levels of quality (and 
price): dovetails vs. butt joints, qual¬ 
ity drawer hardware vs. inexpensive 
glides, etc. The customer can see and 
feel the difference, and make an intel¬ 
ligent, informed choice. 

John relies on his photography 
background for a top-notch portfolio 
of his best work, including the wine 
store at the recently renovated 
Sonoma Mission Inn, carved door de¬ 
tails, the stockbroker’s desk, some 
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conventional cabinetry, and some 
more exotic designs. try to show 
the range of my work from the stan¬ 
dard to the unusual, including cabi¬ 
netmaking, carving, and woodturn¬ 
ing/’ he explains. 


John’s photography experience has 
also been valuable as a learning tool. 
He takes photographs of buildings 
and furniture whenever he sees some¬ 
thing he likes, to learn new' tech¬ 
niques. Likewise, he learns from 


doing repair work on antiques. 

It’s hard to predict how jobs will 
develop or where they will come 
from. On one occasion John received 
a form request for a bid on carving a 
wine cellar door. He almost didn’t 



Design of A Woodworking Shop 


Artisan Woodworkers occupies 
about 5000 square feet of space in its 
rented building. In addition to 
workspace, the building includes an 
office-studio, and a 500 square foot 
storeroom (which John hopes to con¬ 
vert to a design studio eventually). 
Storage space is important: “Most of 
what you’re selling is air,” John 
jokes, referring to the amount of 
space inside cabinets that must be 
stored when they're not being worked 
on or delivered. In addition, a lot of 
space is needed for the raw materials. 
The shop has two entrances, allowing 
materials to move through the shop, 
rather than in and out, and avoiding 
confusion and possible damage where 
raw materials and finished cabinets 
must pass through the same door. A 
small truck can be driven in through 
the large main door, and finished 
products can be moved out to storage 
or delivery. An entire wall area is 
alotted to preliminary cutting and 
milling, then the wood is moved to 
one of four individual work areas (see 
photo). Each work area has space for 
basic tools such as belt sanders, hand 
tools, and routers. Some specialized 
tools are centralized, and some tools 
are kept set up at all times while 
others are stored away. The shop 
layout is an efficient one, and John 
explained that when they first started 
they built a model of the shop so they 
could move the different work areas 
around and see which layout would 
work best. Since opening, John has 
doubled the amount of space he rents 
for his work. 

They do no finishing work, so John 
does not have to worry about space 


for the clean environment needed for 
finishing work. Most of the cabinetry 
work they do is finished on location. 
John does rent space next door to a 
custom finisher, a system which 
works well for both businesses. This 
way, Artisan Woodworkers does not 
have to shut down all other opera¬ 
tions to do finishing, yet there is a 


convenient referral for customers 
who need hand finishing. j 

For more details on the design and 
operation of a small custom wood¬ 
working shop, see Artisan Wood¬ 
worker's book. Make Your Own 
Cabinets: Commerdai Cabineumk- 
ing Procedures, available for SIO.CX) 
postpaid ($10.60 in California, 
$12.50 U.S. in Canada) directly from 
Artisan Woodworkers, 21415 Broad¬ 
way, Sonoma, CA 95476. I 


Neatness and organization pay off in increased efficiency. Clockwise from upper teft: 
lumber slocked by siz/e and species; cent rally located power roots and bits; accessory table to 
facifirate cutting of targe sheets; and movable carl storage for damps. 
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bother bidding on the small job, but 
his foreman persuaded him to give it 
a try* So John went to talk to the 
builder directly, and as a result he was 
given a cabinet job for a two million 
dollar project! 

Location is important, too, even to 
a business that specializes in custom 
work. '*We have gotten many large 
jobs off the street,” says John. A 
large wooden sign hung over the main 
entrance is visible to cars passing by 
on the highway outside the shop, on 
their way from San Francisco to the 
historical tourist town of Sonoma. 

As he has gained experience, John 
has improved his ability to estimate 
his costs, an essential skill for the 
entrepreneur* On large jobs, he may 
add a 25% “fudge factor” because, 
as he says, “You can’t give it away. 
You have to show people how much 
work it is and ask for what you 
deserve.” He does a lot of research, 
investing time and money in his craft, 
and he expects to be paid accordingly. 

Other Activities 

John Ward not only runs a success¬ 
ful woodworking shop, but he some¬ 
how finds time for a host of other, 
related activities, including a book 
and a woodworking show. Last year 
John published a book, Make Your 
Own Cabinets: Commerciai Cabinet- 
making Procedures. He says now that 
he wishes he*d never done it, but he 
fell at the time that it filled an unmet 
need in the woodworking field. He 
regrets that it look so much time 
away from his business, since the 
project look five months rather than 
the two he had planned on, “It’s the 
book a whole bunch of us wanted 
four years ago,” he explains. He 
wanted to show woodworkers the 
methods that can be used to make 
money—“how to do the work that 
pays well so you can do the work you 
really like to do.” Artisan Wood¬ 
workers is still selling the book by 
direct mail, although John hints that 



Some of the panicipams in the Memoriai 
Day weekend **Work in Progress** show 
sponsored by Artisan Woodworkers were 
flop to bottom); Dan Gerrard demonstrating 
traditional Norwegian boat budding; tabie 
hand made with traditionai toots by Cong 
Gui Vo; and Bid Crawford hand carving 
animai figures. 

Photography by Chod Harris 


he’d like to turn it over to a commer¬ 
cial publisher in the near future. The 
book was written in his office by him 
and his staff, and other woodworkers 
helped with the editing. 

Over the Memorial Day Weekend 
Artisan Woodworkers sponsored its 
second “Work In Progress” show. A 
number of woodworkers exhibited 
their work in process, pieces which 
John explains were “showing their 
guts in some really interesting way*” 
In addition, woodworkers demon¬ 
strated techniques such as carving 
and boat building* Pacific Wood¬ 
worker visited the show to photo¬ 
graph some of the exhibitors. 

It’s obvious from talking to John 
that he enjoys his work, and that he 
works hard at it. We were lucky in a 
way that someone blew a fuse while 
we were there, since the resulting 
power failure gave us a little extra 
lime to get to know John and his 
work. From the enthusiasm he exhib¬ 
ited while showing us through his 
shop, and from the way his eyes light 
up when he talks about design work, 
we suspect John and Artisan Wood¬ 
workers are well on their way to “get¬ 
ting established. 



With this issue Pacific Wood¬ 
worker begins a series of articles on 
successful woodworking shops* By 
highlighting a different shop each 
time, we hope to share the secrets of 
their success with Pacific Wood¬ 
worker readers. If you know of a 
shop that should he considered for 
this series, please let us know* 



Ptaris; 
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Made With Wood II 

by Deborah R, Upshaw 


This year’s second annual wood ex¬ 
hibit, “Made With Wood 11” in 
Humboldt County, California, 
turned out to be second to none in 
terms of its success. Nearly forty 
wood pieces were displayed in the 
main gallery of the Humboldt Cul¬ 
tural Center in Eureka during the 
month of June, with eighteen wood- 



Joseph Flenghi built this redwood toy box 
with spfeiy puzzle lap tid. 


workers represented. Thanks to Jef¬ 
frey Hoffman, gallery manager, the 
entry day, formal reception, and 
other gallery procedures were ex¬ 
tremely well organized. 

Every piece in this show exhibited 
superior craftsmanship and individ¬ 
uality of design. I’ll summarize a few 
of the techniques the exhibitors used 
to create their pieces. 


Joseph Flenghi created some of the 
most inventive and functional pieces 
in the show—a plant stand, toy box, 
and garden cart. Flenghi designed his 
redwood toy box to be spacious (36” 
long, 21" high. 19 1/2” deep) and 
safe for his two year old nephew. 
Large redwood panels and notched 
finger joints on the corners give a 
dramatic touch to the exterior, com¬ 
plemented by a Watco finish and two 
coats of hard paste wax. The plywood 
interior features a small shelf which 
holds those small prized possessions 
that get lost at the bottom of most toy 
boxes. The unique puzzle top offers 
the challenge of fitting the lid 
together and assures that no fingers 
get pinched. Another ingenious crea¬ 
tion was Flenghi’s garden cart, set 
upon two standard 20” bike wheels. 
Sliding plywood openings at front 
and rear make for easy removal of 
material, and raised oak edges hold 
large objects. Says Flenghi, "I put ten 
40 pound bags of steer manure in it. 
and the cart wasn’t suffering.” He 
works with wood full time from his 
Goleta shop. 

After spending 23 years in law 
enforcement work in Los Angeles, 
Robert McCune decided to get out of 


the big city and put his woodworking 
skills to work in rural Humboldt 
County. Although new to the area, 
McCune has found a number of local 
outlets to sell his distinctive rocking 
horses of clear redwood and pine. 
McCune says, “I do not like wood 
with knots." His rocking horse sits 
26” high and 32” long, and takes 12 
to IS hours to complete. He uses 
acrylic lead free paint in the hand 
painted detail on the horse’s face, 
reins, seat, and rockers. McCune uses 



\fyrtlewo€Hi salad bowl and servers by David 
Groth. 

a painstaking process of repeated 
painting and sanding to achieve a 
glassy surface. A final cap of Vara- 
thane finish makes it tough enough 
for all the "horsing around!” 

Charles Devlin’s bowls take on 
lovely shapes and forms, especially 
considering he obtains much of his 
wood for free. He exhibited four 
bowls, two of redwood, one of cedar, 
and one of alder. The wood for the 
redwood bowls came from local drift- 


About the author: Deborah R. Upshaw is a 
freelance writer and frequent contributor to 
Pacific Woodworker. 
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wood, “Wood comes to me,'' he ex¬ 
plains. “1 got the cedar from a tree 
that had been removed to build a 
parking lot.” Devlin turns the wood 
on one side and places it on a face 
plate lathe. He uses a hand held 
gouge or chisel to develop the bowPs 
initial shape. Devlin then finishes the 
bowls with an extensive amount of 
sanding, a penetrating wood sealer 
and carnauba wax. Regardless of the 
monetary rewards that sometimes 
come and sometimes don't, Devlin 
says emphatically, “Working with 
wood is something I like to do, and 1 
do it.” 

Another highlight of the show was 
Lucius Upshaw's redwood Rocket 
Lizard. Twenty-four inches long by 
ten inches high, the Rocket Lizard 
was carved out of a solid piece of red¬ 
wood and completely hollowed out, a 
technique unique to Upshaw's wood 
sculpture. Upshaw carves the initial 
design with a chain saw, but the 


majority of his carving he does by 
hand, using gouges, chisels, and files. 
Looking through its double-barreled 
back end with its smooth carved 
wings along each side, gives one the 
impression that the Rocket Lizard is 
indeed about to blast off! (See Pacific 
}Voodworker Issue 4 for more infor¬ 
mation and pictures of Upshaw's 
contemporary sculptures.) 

E.W. Lesh, a marine biologist, uses 
his spare time to build plant stands 
and wall cabinets from focal wood. 
He exhibited a redwood wall cabinet, 
a pecan plant stand with two marble 
tiers, and a Douglas fir tool box. The 
large, well-designed tool box features 
three drawers and a piano-hinged 
door which holds a square, a straight 
back saw, and a hand saw. Dove¬ 
tailed corners add a decorative touch 
and great strength to the heavy box. 
Lesh planed rather than sanded the 
box, and finished it with a mixture of 
one part oil, two parts varnish, and 



Life*sized basswood arid widow horse by Gregg Nesty^ made in his spare iime. 
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three pans turpentine, finally rubbing 
it with steel wool. 

Sandra Stepp, the only woman ex¬ 
hibitor, had two outstanding exam* 
pies of meticulous hand carving. Her 
“Twenty Critter Necklace” included 
1/2” animals, each of a different 
wood. 1 saw an eagle, a road runner, a 



Doiigtas fir tool box with drop-front drawer 
by E.W. Joe Lesh. 


sea Otter and many more. The woods 
included holly, rosewood and avo¬ 
cado. Stepp’s second entry was a life¬ 
like scorpion with a perfectly linked, 
movable tail. A full time wood¬ 
worker, Stepp successfully sells her 
small animal forms in local gift shops 
and galleries. 

Another full time woodworker, 
WilHam “Mike” Sayer, specializes in 
making fine furniture. He displayed a 
white oak round table, an anniversary 
present for his wife. “1 wanted some¬ 
thing similar to a Tiffany table— 
a romantic sort of thing,” he ex¬ 
plained. The elegant table for two 
features a mortise and tenon joint 
through the top. The inlay of walnut 
circles symbolizes “love that never 
ends,” says Mike. 

Extraordinary laminated western 
maple horseshoes exhibited by J'es 
are both decorative and functional. 
The horseshoes come in a hand¬ 
crafted box of chinquapin and tan 
oak with madrone latches. The top of 
the box has a detailed relief carving, a 
western scene with mountains, cac¬ 
tus, and galloping horses. J’es says, 
“1 especially like using local hard¬ 
wood such as pepperwood, maple 
burl, French walnut, chinquapin, 
madrone, and tan oak.” A jig and 
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shaper simplify the production of the 
horseshoe set. J’es then plunge cuts 
the nail detail with a router, J*es also 
makes boxes and a series of sculp¬ 
tures as a full time woodworker. 



Robert McCum's dHightfuf rocking horse 
made of pine with hand-pamted deiaii. 


Henry Robertson has captured the 
graceful motions of swallows in flight 
in a wonderful example of mar^ 
quetry. He began the tedious job of 
making the 16” square panels three 
years ago. After a long process of cut¬ 
ting and fitting the individual wood 
pieces used, Henry finished the panels 
with a wood scraper, hand sanding 
and 10 to 15 thin coats of shellac. The 
inlaid woods include holly, madrone, 
African mahogany and others, in ad¬ 
dition to ebony, Robertson explains, 
“Patience is the biggest tool.” 

Gregg Nesty’s large basswood and 
willow horse (50” high by 56” long) 
was one of the show's top attractions. 
He worked 150 hours over a nine 
month period on the horse, over and 
above his regular job. Nesty enjoys 
carving large scale animals and 
animat reliefs, inspired by Daniel 
Muller, a turn-of-the-century carver 
famous for cavalry horses, Nesty 
roughs out the basic shape with a 
hand held portable circular saw. He 
purchased life-like eyes from a 
carousel restoration supply house, 
Rose-colored rhodochrosite stones, 
inlaid rhinestones and delicate carved 
flowers add interest to the horse. 
Presently Nesty is carving a giraffe, 
and his wife mentioned her dreams of 
a carved swan couch! 

Two members of a woodworking 


cooperative displayed furniture. 
Anthony Kahn showed two chairs 
with cowhide leather seats, and 
Joseph Amaral exhibited two desks 
and a red oak hutch. Along with two 
other woodworkers, Kahn and 
Amaral share the cost of overhead for 
the warehouse they rent in Areata. 
They share in the purchase and use of 
such necessary tools as table saws and 
jointers, while maintaining their basic 
independence. Kahn explains, “We 
work like dentists who share space in 
the same building. We buy wood as 
an organization and we get better 
prices and service.” 

Amaral added, “We work together 
yet we are still independent from each 
other. It works out really well.” 


Like other woodworkers who find 
it hard to pay the rent, David Groth 
works part time as a carpenter and 
the rest of the time creating elegant 
wooden bowls and serving trays. He 
explains, “I couldn’t do creative 
woodworking if I didn’t do carpen¬ 
try, It takes the financial pressure 
off.” His myrtlewood tray and salad 
bowl with wooden servers were 
among the best in the show. Groth in¬ 
itially forms the bowl with a chain 
saw, down to 3/8 to inch thick. 
Then he scrapes and planes the bowl 
to exact shape, about 1/8 inch thick. 
Groth completes the bowls using disc 
Sanders, vibrating block sanders, and 
hand sanding. He uses a mineral oil 
Continued on page 17 
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Marketing 


Promote Yourself 


One must allow some funds and 
lots of time to cover the necessary 
steps of developing business and 
keeping it alive* Here are some 
promotional principles developed 
over the years that will help you 
toward your goals* 

Be promotion-minded. Fix in your 
mind that nothing happens until 
someone is aware of who you are and 
what you do professionally. Realize 
that whatever you make in wood¬ 
working, some percentage has to 
be utilized to maintain your mo* 
mentum, or a share of your 
time equal to 10% is a minimum 
Figure, 

Be a speciaiist. It is easier and more 
effective to make people aware that 
you make chairs, or custom cabinets 
than that you do all kinds of 
woodworking. Of course, you can 
specialize in more than one area. 

Have a winner portfolio. Sooner or 
later you are going to have to show 
off your work, and a portfolio is an 
excellent way to do this. Select the 
best (and only the best) photographs 
of your work, and put them in some 
reasonable order in a binder; No need 
to make a big deal of the carrier for 
the photographs, but make sure it 
looks professional. 

Know who your prospects are. This 
marketing fact is important: Don’t 
use an elephant gun to hunt a mouse. 
It's too expensive and it's messy! 


This article is adapted from and 
reprinted with the kind permission of 
APIdea^ the newsletter of the Associ¬ 
ated Photographers International, 
21822 Sherman Way, Canoga Park 
CA 91303, 


Identify your prospects (your market) 
and don't waste time and energy on 
non-pros|>ects. It's simple to figure 
out who buys what you sell* Write 
down your prospects by category. 
Then determine where they are 
located and how you should best 
reach them. 

Make your prospects aware of you 
and your service. Contact your 
prospective clients; don't wait for 
them to seek you out. Call on 
builders, developers, galleries, re¬ 
modeling experts, crafts shops. Ask 
what problems they have that you 
might solve. 

Never forget that your current 
customers are your best prospects. So 
many businesses fail to go back to 
their customers when they are pure 
gold. 

Paid advertising. We could write 
another article on this subject alone. 
But we'll say simply that wood¬ 
workers have limited funds for adver¬ 
tising, Target your funds and record 
what pulls best. Try to offer 
something special, to make the adver¬ 
tisement more attractive and timely. 

The YOU factor. Count on no one 
but yourself to promote you. You 
have the capacity to get the job done. 
And you have the opportunities,,, 
work, school, church, social and 
professional groups, etc. You can be 
walking advertising, public relations, 
sales promotion and sales department 
for yourself. 

Hand out your business card. This 
is practically a guaranteed way to 
secure business. It is impossible not to 
get a paying commission when you 
hand out a sufficient number of 
business cards. You can get cards 


printed locally, but make sure they 
look professional and reflect well on 
you. 

Hand them out to everyone you 
meet. Don't hoard them in a drawer 
where they will do no good. Pul 10 in 
your pocket every day and pass them 
out. People who don't need your 
services may pass them on to others 
who do. If you do nothing else to 
promote yourself, do this. 

Promote yourself. 



AS THE CASE 
UNFOLJ^^ 


,, .Obviously my dear Watson 
it's a great product. To find out 
how great try this 12 piece set of 
most often used drill bits from 
Morris Wood Tool, Crafted of 
only the finest carbon tool steel 
available and packed in a solid 
mahogany case. Sizes range 
from to ^^16" for a W* drill 
chuck and from Vi" to 1 " to fit a 
V2" drill chuck. 


$78 00 

inctudlng 

shipping 


Mokris\Vo(>i>To()i, Co.. , 

' Hwv. 11-E. P.0, Box 249, 

Morristown, TN 37S14 
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Woodworkers learn quickly that fortune is 
not equitably distributed. We build furniture 
and cabinets for homes mostly much finer 
than ours, owned by people much better off 
financially than we are. By constantly 
contrasting the lifestyles and living standards 
of our clients to our own, we sometimes begin 
to feel a bit diminished in stature, trapped in 
lesser classes, perhaps even sorry for ourselves. 
But we are fortunate in ways that we do not 
fully appreciate. For starters, we more or less 
control our lives, move about freely, make our 
own decisions, and do just about anything we 
please as long as it fits our budgets. 

“We don’t know what we’ve got ’til it’s 
gone’’ goes the Joni Mitchell lyric. Several 
months ago I received a letter from Richard 
Rollf, an inmate at the State Penitentiary in 
Salem, Oregon. Richard is serving ten years to 
life imprisonment for second degree murder, 
the result of being in the wrong place at the 
wrong time and then making some wrong 
decisions when very young and very scared. 
Richard had a cabinet shop in Salem and was a 
successful, up-and-coming woodworker 
before his incarceration in 1978. He is 
friendly, bright, articulate and ambitious —in 
short, nothing like the hardened criminal 
stereotype one might expect. From his first 
letter, later from talking with him in Salem, 
and through continuing correspondence, I 
have come to feel that his unfortunate 
situation could have happened to any one of 



by Bill Farnsworth 

us. As woodworkers we learn our trade by 
making mistakes. Most of us, unlike Richard, 
are lucky to avoid making errors with such dire 
consequences as his. Once one has visited a 
prison, and gotten to know one inmate in 
particular who shares the same craft, interests 
and aspirations, it is difficult to maintain the 
prejudices towards convicts one has absorbed 
over the years from movies and television. 
And it becomes even more difficult to feel 
sorry for oneself. 

“I could spend the majority of my day, 
every day, working with wood, cutting and 
shaping it, fitting and sanding and smelling the 
fragrance of the dust as I watch the wood take 
shape and come alive to a state of creative 
function from the work of my hands.’’ That is 
not a sentence one might expect from a man 
doing ten to life. Richard Rollf, and the 
institution he is in, are both enigmatic. From 
the outset of his prison sentence, Richard 
determined to overcome his initial fear and 
depression, and to survive his long period of 
confinement, by developing his woodworking 
skills.“Rehabilitation has to be a desire that 
starts within the individual,’’ he says. “I 
learned as much as I could about the 
opportunities that were offered here and 
immediately began setting goals for myself. 
I’ve spent most of my time here committed to 
my goals and working to accomplish them...’’ 

Richard is assigned presently to the prison 
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hobby shop, where he makes wooden items for 
sale in the prison curio shop just outside the 
main gate. To be eligible for the hobby shop, a 
high privilege at the penetentiary, one must 
wait at least 1 Vi years, have had a clean record 
for six months, and have saved SIOO.OO for the 
purchase of materials. In his first eighteen 
months at the hobby shop Richard designed, 
produced and sold enough jewelry boxes, 
cribbage boards and other small pieces (each 
priced at under $20) to purchase about $2500 
worth of tools and machinery. Before entering 
the hobby shop, Richard progressed through a 
woodworking vocational program, served a 
two year apprenticeship there, and later 
worked briefly in the prison furniture factory. 
He is also working toward a degree in the 
penitentiary’s college program. 



Richard Roll/at his hobby shop workbench. 


As one of his projects during his apprentice¬ 
ship Richard built an impressive oak table, 
which I was shown in one of the prison offices. 
(A fellow inmate now out on parole, Homer 
Denniston, constructed an exquisite desk for 


the governor’s office in the statehouse about a 
mile down the street from the Salem 
penitentiary.) However, Richard claims much 
second-rate work comes out of the prison 
cabinet shop and furniture factory (which 
builds the furniture, cabinets and other wood 
projects for all of Oregon’s state agencies and 
some non-profit organizations), largely 
because of poor supervision and unmotivated 
inmate workers who are paid only one to three 
dollars a day. Nevertheless, some fine 
woodworking is produced within the prison 
walls. I was surprised by the spacious, well- 
equipped woodworking facilities, as well as by 
the complexity of much of the work being 
produced. A large order of upholstered 
wooden chairs was being prepared for 
shipment during my visit, and although not of 
gallery-quality design or workmanship, they 
were equal to any office furniture I have seen 
in the retail stores. 


Little inside the Oregon Penitentiary jibed 
with my preconceived notions. Although at 
first intimidated by the guards, metal detectors 
and series of locked gates I was escorted 
through to enter, I found the interior not 
nearly as oppressive as I had expected. The 
cellblocks aren’t particularly cheerful, but 
most of the grounds, where inmates spend the 
majority of their waking hours, are devoted to 
open recreation areas, factory buildings and 
vocational training facilities. If one can ignore 
the high perimeter wall and its guard towers, 
the place taken as a whole is not unlike a high 
school or small college campus. I should note 
that Oregon is probably more enlightened in 
its attitude towards correctional programs 
than some other states, and this particular 
prison environment might not reflect the 
reality of others. Also, mine was a hastily- 
arranged official tour, so I cannot really know 
what the place is like from an insider’s 
viewpoint. But the state seems to be making an 
earnest attempt at fair treatment and re¬ 
habilitation, given its own budgetary 
limitations. The prison vocational training 
facilities, which in addition to cabinetry and 
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furnituremaking include auto mechanics, 
diesel mechanics, autobody rebuilding, 
building maintenance, small engine repair, 
welding and drafting, each appeared well- 
tooled to provide hands-on experience for 
inmates. 

Neil Houdeshell, supervisor of the cabinetry 
program, struck me as one sincerely 
committed to leaching inmates the 
fundamentals of woodworking. Most of his 
trainees have little or no experience when they 
enter the woodworking program; yet they are 
given the opportunity to learn as much as they 
can through classroom instruction and by 
working on various projects at their own pace. 
Trainees can prepare for and receive state 
apprenticeship certificates, and if they apply 
themselves can leave prison with the skills 
necessary for gainful employment. Despite 
these training programs, Neil admitted there is 
a high recidivism rate among paroled inmates. 
He and my escort, Mr. Adams, both conceded 
that Depression-level unemployment in the 
construction and timber industries of the 
Northwest, in addition to the traditional 
stigmas against hiring ex-convicts, make their 
rehabilitation efforts frustrating. This 
knowledge of a hard times economy on the 
outside also inhibits many inmates’ motivation 
to excel in their programs the way Richard 
Rollf has. 

There are a number of problems with the 
vocational programs, Richard claims. Many of 
the instructors and supervisors are not 
properly trained themselves, having been 
former guards or maintenance men who 
reached their positions through seniority—a 
kind of Peter-principle phenomenon. The 
programs also lack structure, according to 
Richard, who says many trainees quit in 
frustration because they are not given enough 
instruction in the proper use of basic tools, 
equipment and procedures. “I feel too much 
time is wasted on allowing the inmate to learn 
by trial and error or from the experience of 
other inmates. If the other inmates are using 
improper techniques that’s what the next guy 
learns,” he says. 

For the woodworking programs in 


particular, the emphasis seems to be placed on 
production techniques, although some basic 
production cabinet shop methods, such as the 
construction of raised-panel doors or the use 
of pneumatic nailers, represent a relatively 
recent addition. Richard “couldn’t believe 
that everyone was hand nailing everything” 
when he first entered the cabinetry program. 
Finer woodworking techniques are pretty 
much left to the individual’s willingness to 
learn and experiment with them on his own. 
No instruction is given on joinery except for 
making a dado, rabbet, half lap and miter, and 
“even then instruction is only oral, not 
demonstrated.” Richard has compensated for 
the program’s inadequacies by subscribing to 
several woodworking journals, by slowly 
purchasing a private library of woodworking 
books, and by his desire to continually 
challenge his existing level of expertise. 



hems for safe at Oregon Penitentiary curio shop. 


Richard’s first parole hearing is set for 1986, 
and both he and the officials I talked with are 
optimistic about his early release. In the 
meantime, he continues to produce his small, 
gift-oriented woodwork for sale, while 
devoting as much time as possible to the more 
challenging aspects of his craft. At present 
Richard is searching for information on the 
construction techniques of a ventriloquist’s 
figure which he has been commissioned to 
build. 

Continued on poge 33 
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Book Review 

Continued from page 2 

And from a practical standpoint, the book 
describes joinery techniques and indicates why 
particular techniques were used. We see, for 
example, why oak construction gave way to 
walnut with its requirements, then why 
mahogany from the West Indies, when finally 
introduced, demanded still other con¬ 
siderations, set limitations, and offered 
new possibilities. 

This book also gives its readers a thorough 
education in what can and cannot be done with 
wood, with regard to its seasonal shrinkage 
and swelling. Hayward points out the 
consequences of ignoring basic rules and we 
learn what solutions cabinetmakers of yore 
arrived at. Distilled in one slim volume we 
have the essence of three centuries’ experience, 
some of it painfully acquired. There is good, 
solid information in this book for designer, 
restorer, and cabinetmaker alike. 


ALSO RECEIVED.../I rc/i/VccCMro/ Crafts: A 
Handbook and a Catalog by Bridget Beattie 
McCarthy, Madrona Publishers, Seattle, 1982, 
$11.95; Antique Furniture Reproduction: IS 
Easy Projects by John A. Nelson, Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, New York, 1982, $13.95. 


The article on locating woodworking 
books in the last issue of Pacific 
Woodworker (see More than Book- 
shelvesy issue 7) mentioned some mail 
order sources of books. But many wood¬ 
workers like to actually see a copy of the 
book before they buy. The Cutting Edge 
stores in Berkeley, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, California, stock more than 100 
titles in the woodworking field, and in¬ 
vite you to browse through their book¬ 
shelves. 



Looking For That 
Hard To Find Furniture 


Hardware Part? 


The answers elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware's new 1982, 76 
page* furniture and woodworking hardware catalog, A supplier to 
furniture factories for 60 years Kemp Hardware Inventories over 
2300 specialized furniture hardware items, until now only available 
to the large furniture manufacturers. In stock: Table slides, furniture 
lights, trim hardware grills, industrial woodworking glue, European 
hardware, table locks, waterbed hardware and much much more. 
Send $3.00 for a complete catalog and well refund your $3.00 

with the first order* 


TABU SUDES 

Page IZ 


FURNITURE UGHTS 

Pages £4. 25 


TRIM 

HARDWARE 

Pages 59-76 


EUROPEAN 

HARDWARE 

Page 3Z 


INDUSTRIAL 
WOODWORKING 
GLUE 
Page 39 


P.O. Box 529, Paramount. CA 90723 
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Calendar & Announcements 


Events of interest to woodworkers,,. 


Aug. ^7 

Portland, OR. Woodworking 
workshop with Terry At Smith, “A 
Sculptural Approach to Functional 
Object,” Oregon School of Arts and 
Crafts. Contact Bill Alfstad, 8245 
S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 
97225 or (503)297-5544. 

Aug. 7 

Berkeley, CA. Free seminar, "Bob 
Stocksdale, Turner Extraordinaire,” 
Saturday, 1-4PM, The Cutting Edge 
store, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 
94710 or (415)548-6011. 

Aug. 7-10 

Oakland, CA. International Sculp¬ 
ture Conference Workshop, Cali¬ 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts. 
Woodcarving Project Workshop, fee 
$50. Contact CCAC Extension 
Office, (415)653-8118 Ext. 150. 

Aug. 9-11 

Portland, OR. Workshop with 
Libby Platus, “The Artist in 
Business," Oregon School of Arts 
and Crafts. Contact Sharon Marcus 
or Andrea Nebel, 8245 S.W. Barnes 
Rd., Portland. OR 97225 or 
(503)297-5544. 

Aug. 20-21 

San Diego, CA. Lecture/ 
Workshop, John Kassay on Shaker 
Furniture, fee $30 ($7.50 lecture 
only). Contact The Cutting Edge, 
7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San 


Diego, CA 92126 or (714)695-3990 
for times, location, and registration. 

Aug. 23-28 

Portland, OR. Workshop with 
John Whitehead, “Bowl Turning,” 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 
Contact Bill Alfstad, 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225 or 
(503)297-5544. 

Aug. 27-28 

Los Angeles, CA. Lecture/ 
Workshop, John Kassay on Shaker 
Furniture, fee $30 ($7.50 lecture 
only). Contact The Cutting Edge, 
3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90066 or (213)390-9723 for times, 
location, and registration. 

Aug. 28 

Berkeley, CA. Free seminar, 
Robert Gheleter on "Japanese 
Tools/Sharpening,’’ Saturday, 
1-4P.M., The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley, CA 
94710 or (415)548-6011. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3 

Richmond, CA. Lumber Drying 
Workshop, U.C. Forest Products 
Laboratory. 47th & Hoffman, Rich¬ 
mond, CA 94806. Contact Janice 
Montano (415)231-9494. 

Sept. 18-Ocl. 31 

Mendocino, CA. Second Annual 
Western States Invitational Wood 
Show. Contact Bill Zimmer, Gallery 


Fair, P.O. Box 263, Mendocino, CA 
or (707)937-5121. 

Sept. 24 

Los Angeles, CA. Toshino Odate 
on Japanese craftsmen and tools. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90066 or (213)390-9723 for details. 

Sept. 24-26 

Oakland, CA. First Western 
Woodtuming Conference, California 
College of Arts and Crafts. Featuring 
Leo Doyle, David Ellsworth, Jerry 
Glaser, Bruce Mitchell, Gail Redman, 
Merryll Saylan, Del Stubbs. Enroll¬ 
ment limited, $95 before Sept.4, $105 
afterward. Contact CCAC Exten¬ 
sion, 5212 Broadway, Oakland, CA 
94618 or (415)653-8118 Ext. 150 for 
details. 

Sept. 26 

Oakland, CA. Sunday afternoon 
swap and trade; wood, tools, ideas. 
Panel discussion. No charge. Part of 
First Western Woodturning Confer¬ 
ence (see listing above), CCAC Ex¬ 
tension, 5212 Broadway, Oakland, 
CA 94618 or (415)653-8118 Ext. 150. 

Pacific Woodworker will publicize 
events of interest to woodworkers. 
Send complete information to Pacific 
Woodworker Calendar, P.O. Box 
4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. Dead¬ 
line for Issue 9 is September 1, 1982. 
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Made With Wood II 

Cortiinuedfrom page W 

finish so that the bowls are safe for 
kitchen use. Groth has already exhib¬ 
ited his work at top galleries in Men¬ 
docino, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles; he plans to become 100% 
self-supporting on income from his 
bowls and platters. 

While this exhibit was a juried 
show, no cash or ribbon awards were 
presented. 1 spoke with Jeffrey Hoff¬ 
man, Humboldt Cultural Center gal¬ 
lery manager, and he agreed that 
awards should be presented next year. 
The change should attract more out- 
of-the-county woodworkers. 

Hoffman summed up the show. 
“It’s a good beginning, and we re¬ 
ceived lots of favorable feedback." If 
you would like to take part in this 
kind of exhibit, then start the sawdust 
and shavings flying . . . and think 
about what you would like to enter in 
“Made With Wood 111” in 1983. 1 
can foresee only more quality wood¬ 
work on display, like the fine work 
we have seen in this year’s show. 


Wood Toy 
Parts & 
Patterns 



^ Largest Selection 
4^ The **Standard of the 
Industry” 
since 1972 


Wholesale 
Catalog Free 

Toys, Inc. 

Tahoe City, 
95730-5459 


Finish Wood 
Like An Expert! 

WATCO. 
DANISH OIL 

‘Tive-in~One" 

WOOD FINISH 

One easy application primes, 
seals, hardens, protects, beautifies! 

With Wetco you just WET^^WAIT- 
WIPE, and you have an elegant, 
extremely durable finish that would 
please the most critical professional* 

Watco penetrates deeply — 
creates a tough finish INSIDE the 
wood — maxes wood up to 25 
percent harder, Can't chip, peel or 
wear away like a surface coating. 
Stains, scratches or minor burns 
usually are spot repairable. 

For complete information fill In 
and mail the coupon. 

. . . * 

I WATCO DENNIS COfIPOBATION 
I 1756-22n d. Si., Dapt. PW-d2 
I Sanui Moftica. Calirornla 90404 

I O S«nd naitw uf nsarsct Wgtco Oulif 

I □ Swid (tM bodfclar "How lo Frritfh 
I BBiuiiftil Wood" 


i Name __ _ „ _ 

I Suwi__ 

I Ciiv_ 

STflie_ 


AMAZONIAN HARDWOODS 

These stores offer Amazonian hardwoods: 




Alameda 94501 
Woodline 

1731 Clement Avenue 
(415)521-1810 

Berkeley 94710 
The Cutting Edge 
1836 4th Street 
(415)548-6011 


Belmont 94002 
Jordan Pacific Company 
1303 Elmer Street 
(415)592-7725 

Mountain View 94040 
The Wood Tool Center 
2545 Showers Drive 
(415)948-3844 


These beautiful, durable, stable woods for furniture, floor, wall, and cabinetry were imported 
and distributed by: 

Hardwood Lumber Wholesalers 

175 Villa Terrace, Suite 711 San Francisco, California 94114 


Howard L Waldron, Managinu Dtreotor 


t415)BS3-5765 
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by Jean Davh and Chod Harris 


Woodworking 

in 

Paradise 
Part Two 


The island of Maui in the Hawaiian chain 
has appealed to more than one woodworker as 
a place to live and work. Refugees from colder 
climates have used their skills to create wood 
items for their own enjoyment and, often, to 
share in the Island’s profit from the tourist 
trade. 


In the last issue of Pacific Woodworker, we 
talked about Bruce Turnbull, one of Maui’s 
most successful wood sculptors (see 
“Woodworking in Paradise, Part One’’ in the 
June/July issue). In this issue we want to show 
you some of the work done by other Maui 
craftsmen. 


Among the unique woodworking 
projects on Maui is the restoration 
of the 60 year old brig Carthaginian. 
The Lahaina Restoration Founda¬ 
tion began the project 10 years ago, 
and work continues today. The lower 
decking is Maui eucalyptus, while the 
masts and spars are made of Douglas 



fir, imported from Washington and 
hand shaped at dockside. Visitors 
can tour the 100* vessel and view 
the whaling exhibit below decks. 


Smokey Newton’s tiny shop just north 
of the resort town of Lahaina over¬ 
flows with smoothly curved abstract 
forms. Smokey began carving at the 
age of 12, and quickly found he could 
make money at an activity he loved. 
When his technical skills surpassed 
his artistic background, he went to 
the Los Angeles County Art Insti¬ 
tute for four years. His work has been 
featured in the Los Angeles County 
Museum as well as in his own gallery 
on Sunset Strip. Smokey came to 
Maui seven years ago, and finds Maui 
perfect “even during the hard times.” 



I 
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Steve Hynson’s carefully crafted koa 
and oak furniture earned well- 
deserved recognition at the Annual 
Juried Exhibition at the Cameron 
Center in Wailuku, Steve started 
working wood four years ago in 
Michigan on a part time basis, but 
decided he’d prefer to make furniture 
full time in Hawaii’s more hospitable 
climate, "i’ll always consider myself 
to be a novice, though," says Steve, 
“Always in a learning/practice mode 
as long as 1 am working wood.” 
Many “novices” wish they could 
produce furniture as fine as Steve’s 
work. 



Brian Lee Wittman, inventor of the 
Maui Xaphoon, demonstrates the 
instrument which he sells at Captain 
Woodpecker’s Shop in Lahaina. The 
Maui Xaphoon has a saxophone- 
style mouthpiece attached to a piece 
of wild bamboo gathered from the 
rain forest of East Maui. The 
instrument plays an octave higher 
than a flute and sounds much like a 
high saxophone. Brian has sold two 
thousand xaphoons at $28 each. 
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construction superintendent and last¬ 
ly Land Commissioner in the Truk 
district of Micronesia. Now a build¬ 
ing inspector in Maui, he supplements 
that job with sales of his wood car¬ 
vings and block prints of island 
scenes. 


Some of the bowls exhibited by Todd 
Campbell at the Lahaina Arts 
Society’s Old Jail Gallery on the 
Lahaina waterfront. The bowls are 
made of Norfolk pine, mango wood, 
plumeria wood and milo wood. 


Gordon Daniells has spent the last 
27 of his 61 years in Micronesia, 
Trained as a mining engineer, he 
worked as a surveyor, land officer, 
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Question & Answer Column 

Table Saw Maintenance 


by J. J. Wilson and Sheldon Harris 


1 am about to purchase a new table 
saw. What can 1 do to ensure long life 
and reliable operation from this 
substantial investment? 

Successful maintenance and long 
life of your table saw begin with the 
initial purchase of the tool. Your 
choice of a dealer is as important as 
your choice of a saw. A dealer relying 
on large volume for profit will 
probably not have the time or 
adequate service staff to handle your 
individual questions and problems. 

A good dealer will help you select 
the right saw for your particular 
needs and uses. He can assist you in 
choosing which table saw has the 
right combination of reliable 
manufacture, sturdy construction, 
sufficient power and accuracy for 
your proposed uses. Also, be sure to 
ask your dealer about availability of 
spare parts. For example, the current 
waiting time for replacement bearings 
for one brand-name is 28 months! 

Once I have made my purchase, 
what Is the next step to get reliable 
service from my new saw? 

Read and follow the owner *5 
manual* Only about 2% of all saw 
owners actually read and follow the 
manufacturer’s recommendations for 
$el-up procedure. Most manuals will 
stress that you cannot expect 
accuracy and long life from your saw 
if you fail to do steps 1-17. They 


mean it! Two hours spent to properly 
set up your saw is a small investment, 
considering the cost of the saw. 

Be sure to tighten all bolts and 
connections. Due to decreased quality 
control, many bolts will be loose 
when the saw arrives at your shop. 

Check the line voltage at the outlet 
where the saw will be plugged in. 
Many industrial parks are supplying 
208 volt current, which can damage 
the 230 volt motor in the saw. If 
there’s a problem with your voltage, 
check with your dealer regarding 
possible solutions. 

Locate the lubrication points on 
the saw, and note the recommended 
lubrication schedule. Most auto¬ 
mobile warranties can be voided if 
maintenance procedures are not 
followed. The same consideration 
should be applied to your table saw. 
Keep accurate records of when you 
performed each lubrication. 

Finally, follow the recommenda¬ 
tions on dust removal and cleaning 
your saw. Dust removal is probably 
the single most important aspect of 
maintaining your table saw. For ex¬ 
ample, 97% of all warranty work on 
Makita tools is solved with an air 
hose! 

What about maintaining the saw' 
blade? 

First see the articles in Inssues 5 
and 6 of Pacific Woodworker on 
table saws and blades. Select a blade 


suited for the material and quality of 
the cut. 70% of woodworkers run a 
blade beyond recommended usage. 
You must depend on experience to 
judge the amount of drag which 
reflects wear. You cannot inspect the 
blade with the naked eye to see that it 
needs sharpening, if you run the 
blade too long before sharpening, the 
teeth begin to get rounded. Then the 
sides of the tooth must be ground 
when the blade is sharpened. The 
price of this side grinding increases 
the cost of sharpening by almost 
100% over normal top and face 
sharpening! 


Note: One of the questions in Issue 6 
{April/May 1982) asked us who 
specializes in making fine boxes. 
Since then we have heard from 
another reader, Ray Jones of 
Granada Hills, CA, who has some 
unique designs for all-wooden boxes. 
Contact Ray c/o Pacific Wood¬ 
worker^ P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402. 


Questions for J.J. Wilson’s Question 
& Answer Column should be 
addressed to Pacific Woodworker Q 
& A, P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402. 
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Amazonian Hardwoods 

Their Source, Properties, and Uses 


by Howard L, Waldron 


Table 1. 

Species imported in 1982 by Hardwood Lumber Wholesalers. 


Common Name 

Botanical Name 

Andlroba 

Carapa guLanensis 

Angclim Pedra (Angelwood with Stones) 

Hymenolobium petraeum 

Angdim Rajado (Striped Angdwood) 

Pithecolobium raccmosum 

Angclim Vermelho (Red Angelwood) 

Hymenolobium excelsum 

Copaiba 

Copaifera spp. 

Cumaru (Vanillawood) 

Coumarona odorata 

Goncalo Aivcs 

Astronium lecointei 

Ipe (Bow-and-arrow Wood) 

Tabebuia spp* 

Jatoba 

Hymcnaea courbaril 

Louro Vermdho 

Octca rubra 

Macacauba 

Plaiymiscium triniiaiis 

Massaranduba 

Manilkara hubcri 

Piquia (Pikcwood) 

PeUogyne spp* 

Purplcheart 

Pdtogync spp* 

Sucupira 

Bowdichia brasiUensis 

Tatajuba 

Bagassa guianensis 

Yellow Satinwood 

Euxylophora paraensis 


In 1975, I came into Belem — the 
big, beautiful city at the mouth of the 
Amazon River — from a trip scouting 
the Amazon for sources of furniture 
lumber. 1 checked into the Hotel 
Central, an old hotel about two 
blocks from the waterfront. The 
beautiful wood in the lobby 
immediately caught my eye: flooring, 
wainscoting, check-in counter, mail¬ 
box system, doors. I asked the clerk 
in Portuguese, "How old is this 
hotel?" 



Mouth of the Amazon River showing 
Parquet Pauiista's hardwood forest and its 
sawmill at Belem. 


I estimated that the hotel was built 
about 1875, and thus was roughly 100 
years old. Yet the wood was almost 
all immaculate: it had few dents, 
scratches, or other signs of distress; it 
had the beauty that comes from being 
polished with camauba wax and 
buffed almost daily for a long, long 
time. 

The reason that the wood had 
withstood the ravages of time so well 
is that Amazonian hardwoods — 
species like Ipe, Yellow Satinwood, 
etc. — are so hard and durable that 
they resist destruction. 

This series of articles on 
Amazonian hardwoods will consider 


their extreme durability and the 
system of numbers I have devised for 
expressing it. The series will also 
consider their stability — the 
tendency to stay put in service rather 



Author Howard Waldron at Parquet 
Paulista^s log-recemng dock in Bekmt 
Brazil. 
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Hardwood iogs await the bandsaw at the saw- 
mill in Belem. 


than to expand and contract violently 
with every change in humidity. And I 
will describe the woods themselves 
and some of the uses to which they 
are being put. 


First, however, Fd like to tell you a 
little about Parquet Pauiista da 
Amazonia S,A,, the company from 
which I buy all of my lumber. My 
reason for telling you about this 
company is that many people ask my 
questions similar to this one from a 
recent letter: 

From all information I have 
the Amazon Basin is being 
clear cut and badly damaged 
by logging companies with 
little concern for the forest 
itself or the fact that it gene¬ 
rates a large proportion of the 
Earth’s oxygen supply. Do 
you know the source of your 
materials ? 

If they come from this kind 
of enterprise you should 
consider its implications. 

The question raises an issue which 
deserves a careful answer. 

My answer is that the worst thing 
that can happen to the Amazon is 
that it be left open for claim and 
purchase in small pieces by quick- 
buck operators — individuals without 
adequate know-how and financing. 

Continued 


About the author: Howard 
Waldron is Managing Director 
of Hardwood Lumber Whole¬ 
salers, importers of Amazonian 
hardwoods. 


Table 2. 

Species of interest to Hardwood Lumber Wholesalers. 


Common Name 

Botanical Name 

Acapu 

Vouacapoua americana 

Cocoboio 

Dalbergia retusa 

Jacaranda 

Dalbergia nigra 

Marfim or Pau Uso 

Bairourodendrum riedelianum 

Muirapenima 

Piratinera Guianensis or 


Brosimum Guianensis 

Kingwood 

Dalbergia cearensis 

Muirapixunga 


Louro Preto 

Cordia spp. 

Partridge Wood 

Andira inermis 

Pau Ferro 

Machaerium spp. 

Pau Ferro 

Swartizia spp. 

Fau Rosa 

Aniba spp. 

Pernambuco 

Echinata guiandana or 


Lam. spreng 

Putumuju 


Tulip wood 

Dalbergia variabilis 


Tables. 

CompuisoD of the rtlitivc diimbUitks of 19 sekcted Amizoiiiftii rumfture 
hirdwoods In descending order) with 9 other wcll-knowii woods. (Froin 

pp. 760-802, Tropical Timbers of the Worldt U.S. Forest Products Labort- 
toiy, April 1980.) 






For Comparison 




Amazonian 

Rel. 

Other Foreign 

Well-Known 


Group 

Hardwoods 

Dur, 

Hardwoods 

U.S. Woods 


1 

Most Durable 

^Cumaru 

27 





Rating = 

•ipe 

27 





23-27 

*Massaranduba 

27 

African Ebony 





Angelim 

Vermelho 

25.5 

(26> 





•Jatoba 

25.5 






•Purplebeari 

25.5 






*Angelim Pedra 

25 






*Sucupira 

25 






•Tatajuba 

25 






*Muiracatiara 

24.5 (also known as 





*Macacauba 

24 

GoncaJo Alves) 





Angelim 

23 


Shagbark 




Raj ado 



Hickory 

(23) 

2 

Very Durable 

Cupiuba 

22 





Rating - 

*Piquia 

22 





19-23 

•Yellow 

22 






Satinwood 

Copaiba 

19 




3 

Durable 

Andiroba 

17.5 


Sugar Maple 

(18) 


Rating = 



Teak (16) 

White Oak 

(17) 


16-19 




Red Oak 

(15) 

4 

Fairly Durable 
Rating — 



Honduras 

Douglas Fir 

(13) 


12-16 



Mahogany (12.5) 



5 

Least Durable 

Quaruba Cedro 

S 





Rating ^ 

Quaruba Tinga 

3 


Eastern White 



1-12 




Pine 

(6) 


*Also available in Ooor planks, parquet, wall planks. 
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The ideal situation (unattainable, 
as are all ideals) might be to preserve 
the Amazon exactly as it is today. 
That’s about as likely to happen as 
preserving California. And in a world 
of increasing numbers of people, I 
think we should make best use of the 
Amazon in the same way we should 
make best use of the forests of the 
U.S. 

The best ^ real (practical) solution 
for much of the timberland is 
development by responsible large 
companies (Weyerhauser types, 
which practice wise use and reforesta¬ 
tion). The best such companies make 
good use of the total tree — the big 
pieces from which furniture is made, 
the little pieces, and the sawdust. 

The company I deal with is just 
such a company. Parquet Paulista 


owns its own forests; it harvests and 
reforests them. It has operated since 
about 1929 and is one of the oldest 
lumber companies in Brazil. The 
company is excellently managed, well 
financed, able to do things properly. 

Next, I’d like to introduce you to 
the Amazonian hardwoods. The 
species imported by Hardwood 
Lumber Wholesalers so far are listed 
in Table 1. Table 2 lists some of the 
species we are interested in. 

Many of these Amazonians are 
exceptionally strong; they are dense 
and hard, and they have great 
strength in bending and compression. 
They range in color from the whitish 
yellow of Piquia (pikewood) and the 
light yellow of Yellow Satinwood to 


the dark red of Massaranduba and 
Ipe. 

Patterned woods include Angelim 
Rajado (striped Angelwood), which 
has a wild and attractive pattern of 
stripes; and Sucupira, which is closely 
striped in a linear pattern. 

Many of the woods are highly 
stable in service. Macacauba is one of 
the most stable hardwoods in the 
world. Yellow Satinwood and 
Tatajuba are superb in their stability. 

Table 3 indicates the high relative 
durability (resistance to wear and 
destruction) of 19 Amazonian 
hardwoods, all available in rough 1” 
and 2" furniture and cabinetry 
lumber, kiln-dried to the right 
moisture content. The species marked 
with asterisks are also available in 

Commued 


Method of Calculating Relative Durabiiities 

Relative Durability is the sum of 4 relative properties measured on kiln-dried specimens of 12 ?d moisture content. 

Relative Density (RD). Wood specimens are weighed, their densities calculated, and then they are classified 
into six density categories from RD = 1 (density is less than 20 pounds per cubic foot) to RD = 6 (density 
is over 62.4 pounds per cubic foot). Specimens of RD = 6 will not float in water. 

Relative Bending Strength (RBS). Two-inch specimens are tested in bending (as shown on the left), and the 
bending strengths are classified into 7 RBS numbers from RBS = 1 (less than 7000 psi) to 7 (greater than 
19,500 psi). 

Relative Crusing Strength (RCS). Two-inch specimens are loaded as shown and tested in short-column 
compression. The resulting compressive strengths are classified into 7 RCS numbers from 1 (less than 50(X) 
psi) to 7 (over 10,000 psi). 

Relative Hardness (RH). Hardness indicates resistance of the wood to being dented or abraded. In the 
Janka hardness test, a 0.444"-diameter ball is pushed one radius deep (0.222") into the sidewall of a 
specimen. The force required to push the ball to that depth is the Janka hardness. The Janka hardnesses 
are then classified into RH numbers from 1 (Janka is less than 500 lb) to 7 (Janka is over 2000 lb.). 

In every one of the relative numbers a low number indicates weakness or lightness and a high number indicates strength 
or high density. 


Sample Calculation of 3 Relative Durabilities. 


Species 

Rel. 

Dens. 

Rel. 

Bend. 

Rel. 

Crush. 

Rel. 

Hard. 

TOTAL 

Cumaru 

6 

7 

7 

7 

27 

African Ebony 

6 

7 

6 

7 

26 

Teak 

4 

4.5 

4 

3.5 

16 


The maximum Relative Durability possible is 27. The total of the four factors gives equal weight to each. However, if one 
uses the original raw numbers, and combines the non-relative value of density (say, 50 pcQ with that of bending strength 
(say, 15,000 psi), the result (15,050) is weighted about 300 to 1 in favor of bending strength. But the Rel, Dur. (Relative 
Durability) is a very meaningful number. A high number indicates that the wood is strong and at the same time hard to 
work. A low number indicates weakness and ease of working. All of the woods in Table 3 are used for furniture marking 
and cabinetry. 
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floor planks, parquet, and wall 
planks. 


The box on page 24 describes my 
method of determining relative 
durability. In future articles in this 
series we will look at some of the 
individual woods, with their 
characteristic grain patterns and 
stabilities. We hope you find this 
guide to Amazonian hardwoods use¬ 
ful and informative. 

© by Howard Waldron 19S2 







Ricane er renjsJi heirloom ehairs 
^ for yOdfseJf or for otheri i 
pi^fitable hobby — with our full lino 
of moteriils 1 instruction boolis. 

Since 1934 Anieriej‘s iir|e$t 
selection of caning A basketry 
materiaU & supplies — 
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CANE & BASKET SUPPLY CO. 
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20** PLANER 
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(w^ WILKE MACHINERY CO. 
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(717) 846-2800 H717t 8434924 


r^HEAVY Dlfir • CAST IRON * INOOSTRIAL 
‘BAIOGEWOOO * MODEL SH02G0-A 
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LEASE 

. THIS MACHINE 
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California 
Black Oak 

Rich Grum d Figures 
Direct From The SawmiiL 


KILN DRIED S2S 
SELECT & BETTER 

Our Best Grade 
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(20(^'or more) 


Other Grades and Other 
Indigenuous Hardwoods 
and Burls Available. 
Prices Vary With Volume 
50* Minimum Purchase 

CAL OAK 
LUMBER CO. 

Cal Oak Drive 
Off S. Sth A venue 
Oroville, CA 
(916) 534-1426 

Mon.-Thurs, 0-4 p*m. 


And Now, Spike Has Published 
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Thip Bppdrb, O 0 iTipr«h«naiv*, oncyclopfldte type handbook ©an be ordered by 
sending t11.45 ($9.95 glua H.SCl Unbed Pare*! Gervicv charges) to ''Spike Boyd," 
Spike Boyd'S Wood C*nf*fi’ Supply, Houte 1. Bo* 41$. KighlandvHle. Mistourf 
65649. 

"This It the Power Carviog Manual you nave been eelnng lor. and l nave pul my neait. soul, 
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INCA-PRECISION 

SWISS STATIONARY POWER TOOLS 

Don't just buy a woodworking machine, 
buy what a machine can really do. 


NEW, 

three WHEEL 

bandsaw 
lor wood, 
plesnca. 

3 speed 

Throet 20 

Cutting Height S 
With 2“ ertlenHon Mt 
10" Height 
HP 1 5 

Industrial quality INCA Saws, Jointers, 
Planers, and Shapers all designed for 
precision production and priced for the 
perfectionist craftsmen, cabinetmakers and 
hobbyists. 


INCA ANSON 


For FREE tNCA cat&iog send this 
ad and your name and address to: 

ANSON INDUSTRIES INC., 

4116 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, CA 91204 
fexdustve Western dfstrihutors 
for ali Slates West of the Mississippi River J 
Dealer inquiries invited 
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Test Report 

The Rockwell Speed Bloc Sander 

by Steve Aquilina 


In the world of hand-held sanders 
there are basically two styles: endless 
bell and pad/finish types. The belt 
Sander is ideally suited for quick 
removal of stock or old finishes. 
Pad/finish sanders, on the other 
hand, function well in the final prepa* 
ration of a surface prior to applica¬ 
tion of a finish* 

Pad sanders are available with two 
types of sanding actions: orbital and 
straight line. Some units can switch 
between both types of sanding action 
so you can choose which way will best 
suit your needs. 

In theory, orbital action removes 
stock more quickly than does straight 
line, as the orbital sanding action is 
across the grain. Unfortunately, this 
can create swirl marks. Since the 
Rockwell Speed Bloc Sander is of the 
orbital variety, one might expect it to 
leave such marks. However, the 
Speed Bloc’s pad speed of 12,000 
orbits per minute and orbit diameter 
of only 5/64 inch (one of the smallest 
in the business) creates almost no 
swirl marks. 


This Sander weighs only 
pounds and has a pad size of 4^2 by 
SVi inches (or a quarter standard 
sheet of sandpaper). It is double insu* 
lated, has a 1.2 amp motor, and uses 
ball bearings throughout. The sheets 
of sandpaper are held in place with 
spring clamps over a felt pad that is 
used for all regular work. Optional 
pads are a rubbing pad used to rub 
finishing compounds into furniture, 
and a sponge pad used to sand irregu¬ 
lar, curved or round surfaces. 

The Test 

The Speed Bloc Sander is designed 
for one-handed operation, which pro¬ 
vides for positive control. 1 had three 
different people with varying sized 
hands try it out. All felt comfortable 
in using it. One of the testers was a 
woman with small hands; she could 
hold it quite easily and found sanding 
with it very comfortable. When the 
tool is turned on, the feeling of the 
power put out by the machine is quite 
impressive. The sander’s orbital 
action is positive while permitting 



/■ 


i 


complete control over the sanding 
action. 

The first job on which the sander 
was tested involved refinishing ten in¬ 
terior doors. This work provided an 
excellent test of the tool, since doors 
present special sanding problems. 
Door veneer usually is quite thin, so 
unless extreme care is exercised, one 
can easily sand through. Both faces 
of every door required sanding and 
refinishing; each was sanded first 
with 100 grit sandpaper, then with 
150 grit. The doors had seen much 
abuse, so wood filler was applied to 
hide the numerous markings and 
indentations. 

The speed with which the Speed 
Bloc removed stock was remarkable. 
Unlike belt sanders, with the Speed 
Bloc you can accurately control the 
removal of stock. In certain areas, 
such as where wood filler had been 
used, I applied greater pressure and 
could remove the exact amount of 
stock that I wanted without damaging 
the face of the door. The tool made 
quick work of all ten doors, leaving 
an excellent surface for finishing. 

Next, I tried the Speed Bloc Sander 
on face frames or cabinet fronts. 
Assembled products such as these, 
where one piece of wood rests perpen¬ 
dicular to another, readily display the 
results of poor sanding. But since the 
motion of the Speed Bloc Sander is 
orbital and very fine, it may be 
moved from one section to another 
without regard to direction of grain. 
This produces a smooth, uniform sur-. 
face, with no sanding marks against 
the grain as would occur with an in- 



A screwdriver pops open the clips on the Rockwell sander^ which uses 1/4 of a standard sheet of 
sandpaper. 
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line pad sander. This facet of the tool 
alone makes it invaluable for cabinet¬ 
makers. 

Drywall (sheetrock) work provided 
the third test for the Speed Bloc 
Sander. In doing sheetrock work, the 
hardest part is the smoothing out of 
the taped joints and nail/screw holes 
filled with patching material. The 
same orbital action that makes wood 
sanding so easy also simplifies sheet¬ 
rock work. The sander pad is the 
ideal size for sanding taped joints, 
while the tool’s light weight and one- 


hand operation make it well suited 
for ceiling or other above-head work. 
In doing drywall sanding, you will 
find it best to use an overlapping cir¬ 
cular motion for quick removal leav¬ 
ing an excellent finished surface. If 
you do much sheetrock work, the 
time saved with this tool will make 
your job much easier. 

Summary 

I was very impressed with the 
Speed Bloc Sander. Although it will 
not remove stock as quickly as a belt 


Rockwell Speed Bloc Sander 
Model 330 


List Price: $85.50 


Available at many stores 


sander (a Job for which it was not 
designed), it is a powerful orbital 
sander that will improve any shop. 
In the three applications 1 have de¬ 
scribed it performed flawlessly, and I 
could find no areas for complaint. In 
conversations with other wood¬ 
workers, 1 have found that this 
sander also performs quite well in a 
fourth application, furniture refinish- 
ing. Its speed and ability to sand 
joints without scarring make quick 
work of paint and varnish removal. If 
you do extensive work in any of these 
four applications 1 have mentioned, 
this tool’s relatively high purchase 
price can easily be justified. And its 
versatility in doing many jobs well 
makes it attractive to most other 
woodworkers. 

I also compared this tool to other, 
larger orbital sanders. I preferred the 
one-hand operation of the Rockwell. 
Its small pad size, compared to the 
others. Is not really a disadvantage 
because of its speed in accomplishing 
its job. This sander, together with a 
belt sander, will perform almost any 
sanding job that a woodworker is 
likely to face. 

Another asset, the instruction man¬ 
ual is straightforward and adequate. 
The manual contains almost two 
pages of information on the different 
types of sandpapers and their applica¬ 
tions. Enough information is pre¬ 
sented to get you started if you know 
Continued on page 32 
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Excellence in Woodworking 

Show 


Thousands of woodworkers con¬ 
verged on the Los Angeles Coliseum 
last May 14-16 for the Excellence in 
Woodworking show and seminars. 
Marvin Park and Associates from 
Chicago first launched an Excellence 
in Woodworking show in their home 
town several years ago. The en¬ 
thusiastic response there prompted a 
second annual show in New York, 
and this year they tried the west coast. 
By any measure, the LA show was a 
great success, and is certain to join 
the annual list of Excellence in 
Woodworking shows. 

Each day of the show opened with 
a technical seminar. Dr. Bruce 
Hoadley from the University of 
Massachusetts spoke on moisture in 
wood, James Krenov of the College 
of the Redwoods discussed design 
and joinery techniques, and Ian Kirby 
talked on design and craft in 
woodworking. 


At noon the doors to the exhibit 
hail were thrown open, and the first 
of the many thousands of southern 
California woodworkers poured into 
the packed hall. The whine of routers 
and the whirl of band saws mingled 
with sawdust and the sharp smell of 
cedar as exhibitors demonstrated 
their wares. Hegner’s Polymax-3 
buzzed its way through thick walnut, 
leaving behind a perfect surface. 



The Bel-Saw Phner-Molder /ilk the exhibit 
hafi wiih the fragrant aroma of cedar. 


Makita power tools spewed sawdust 
from one of the Cutting Edge store’s 
many exhibits. Inca’s new bandsaw 
sliced paper-thin pieces of walnut, 
and Bel-Saw’s 684 power planer/ 
Joiner/molder churned out piles of 
fragrant cedar molding. Members of 
the Pacific Woodworker staff dodged 
flying wood chips from the Stamper 
Duplicator Pin Router in the next 
booth. Other booths displayed books, 
hand tools, veneers, hardware, and 
much more. 

The comments we heard from 
attendees were highly favorable, and 
many exhibitors (including Pacific 
Woodworker) were swamped with 
crowds around their booths. It all 
bodes well for next year’s Excellence 
in Woodworking show. Watch 
Pacific Woodworker’s Calendar for 
further details. 



The Woodcraft Tooi and Suppiy booth 
featured dovetailing figs. 



The Olympic Machinery Co. showed an easy The Stamper pin router spews pine chips at the Robert Bosch Power Tool booth, 

way to make gualify signs. 
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The Cutting Edge 

WOODCRAFTING 

HEADQUARTERS 


The Cutting Edge is the complete woodworking 
suppiy store. Featuring over 3,000 of the finest 
hand and power tools, hundreds of exotic hard¬ 
woods, plus an extensive seiection of woodcraft 
books and ciasses. At The Cutting Edge you wiil 
find the finest power toois from around the world, 
names like Inca, Hegner, Makita and Henniker 
plus the most popular woodworking magazines. 


INCA POWER TOOLS • SUPERB CARVING 
TOOLS • EXOTIC HARDWOODS 
• WOODCRAFT BOOKS & CLASSES 



CHe cucriisjq ebqe 




1836 Fourth Street (3 bik. N.E. of University & I-80) 
Berkeley, CA 94710 


Hours: Mon-Sat 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 415/548-6011 

CALL FOR FREE NEWSLETTER A SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 



HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND 

When grinding chisels or plane 
Irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevaL Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIMA JIG 
With this |lg, the bottom lip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at all 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat- It is not necessary to 
quench the tool In water. 


NEW IMPROVED MODEL NO. PW3 

CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do it with this jig — Money hack guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to2Vfe" wide, 
aluminum cons‘t.. brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no^slip clamp surfaces. Only 4V4 ozs, $10.25 ppd- 
Check or Money Order onfy 


RIMAMFG. CO, 

P.O, Box 99 Quaker NHL Conn, 0637S 
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Beautiful Wood Finishing 
Is Easy! 



SEALACELL 1-2<3 PROCESS 
Professional Wood Finishing Kit 

Beautiful wood finishing is easy with the Sealacell 
3 Step Process because it produces a hand- 
rubbed finish without special equipment or techni¬ 
ques and dries dust free. This especially for¬ 
mulated wipe-on oil finish deeply penetrates the 
wood and brings out the natural beauty without 
runs or bubbles. Once you have tried the Sealacell 
3 Step Process, you will never again be satisfied 
with ordinary varnish, lacquer, or polyurethane. 
Send in your coupon today and we will rush you 
this unique wood finishing kit, delivered to your 
door at the low introductory price of $10.00, This 
kit contains all the materials needed to finish ap¬ 
proximately 50 $q. feet of wood (1 table and 4 
chairs). 

special Introductory Offer 


n RUSH me my Sealacell wood finish kit $10.00 
{Retail Value $11.95] 

(Specify stain color, Natural — Walnut — Pecan — Gotdtn Oak) 

□ FREE shipping and handling - delivered to your door 
(Value $2.75) 

□ FREE Wood finlshiog guide and products price catalog 

□ My check is enclosed tor $10,00 □ Visa O Master Card 

Card number_Exp. dale_ 

Name_ 


Address_ 

City __State Z ip 



P.O. Box 14363 
Milwaukee. W1 53214 
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News and Notes 


California Black Oak 
For Sale 

Cal Oak Lumber Company is now 
selling premium California Black 
Oak directly to the public at sawmill 
prices, in lots of fifty board feet or 
more* A red oak with rich grain and 
figure, the wood is said to be ideal for 
paneling, cabinetry, flooring, and 
furniture* Cal Oak, the largest 
hardwood mill in California, has 
been established for seventeen years. 
For details, contact Bruce Hall, Cal 
Oak Lumber Company, 5th Avenue 
South, Oroville, CA 95965 or (916) 
534-1426. 

Flexible Abrasive Wheel 
for Sanding Detailed 
Shapes 

Furniture and wood products 
manufacturers can sand shaped edges 
or moldings with the new Bardo Flex 
Abrasive WhceL The desired contour 
is formed on the wheel face and used 



to sand parts on automatic equipment 
or off hand operations. Three 
formulations are designed for per¬ 
formance on hardwoods, particle 
boards, and soft woods. Each is 
manufactured with coarse, medium, 
and fine grit in a variety of diameters 
and widths. More information is 
available from Bardo Abrasives, Inc,, 
1666 Summerfield Street, Ridge¬ 
wood, NY 11385 or (212) 456-6400* 

Crafts Catalogs Seeking 
Participants 

The Good fellow Catalog Press 
plans a series of mail-order catalogs 
to be published in the summer of 
1983, Woodworkers are invited to 
apply for participation in the 
following categories: handmade items 
for children, handmade gifts under 
$50, and handmade items for the 
home* Work will be juried, and, upon 
acceptance, there will be a one-time 
fee to participants. The catalogs will 
be sold through bookstores, 
museums, galleries, craft outlets, art 
stores, and direct mail. Catalog 
mention will include photos of work, 
product descriptions, and personal 
statements by the craftspeople, as 
well as the name, address, and phone 
number of each participant* 
Application forms and further 
information are available from 
Goodfellow Catalog Press, P,0, Box 
4520, Berkeley, CA 94704; please 
send a stamped, self-addressed legal¬ 
sized envelope. Or call (415) 845-7645 
for more information. 


I 



New Caster Available 

The Rug-Roller caster, designed 
for use under bed frames and other 
heavy furniture, is now available 
from Reliance Caster Company, The 
Rug-Roller is 2 inches wide, 
inches In diameter, and is said to 
combine attractive appearance with 
smoother roll and sturdier 
maneuverability for greater weight-| 
carrying capacity. Samples will be 
forwarded upon request; contact 
Reliance Import Company, P.O, Box 
84, Gardena, CA 90247* 




New Products 



Information for Pacific Woodworker’s 
News and Notes section, and items for New 
Products mention should be addressed to 
Pacific Woodworker, News and Notes, 
P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 
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Don *t miss a single issue 

BACK Issues of 

Have Pacific Woodworker 
delivered to your door! 

Pacific Woodworker 
$1.50 each or complete set of seven for only 
$7.00, postpaid, while supplies last. 

Name 

Issue 7: Interview With Sam Maloof, *‘how-to” advice 

Address 

from Sam, woodworking in Maui, restaurant wood¬ 

citv 

working. 

State Zip 

Subecription rstes: $8.00 per year, SH.OO for two yean. 

Make checks payable to: 

Issue 6: Fifty Years of Wood Carving, Making Wooden 
Boxes, Table Saw Guide Part 2, Test Report and 
Sanding Belt Cleaner, 

Pacijic 

Woodworker 

Issue 5: Creation of a chair, Table Saw Guide Part 1, 
Test of Rima Sharpening Jig, woodworking for love or 
money. 

Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

Or Charge your Subscription to; 

Issue 4: Profile of sculptor Lucius Upshaw, marketing 
at crafts fairs, test of the Supportable, interview with a 
decoy carver. 

MasterCard or VISA (check one) 

Card Number 

Expiration date 

Issue 3; Special issue on dust. Test of Stanley dovetail 
fixture. 

Issue 1 and 2: Special package deal, two issues for only 
$1,50! Noise and vibration and their prevention, wood 
parts and accessories, solar heated wood dryer, tests of 
Carter band saw guide and Milwaukee electric chain 
saw. 

Signature 

(required for charge sales) 

1_ 





You don’t need a 
new table saw. You 
need a new saw fence. 

Mot even a new table saw will give the precision, increased productivity and 
ease of operation that you can get with the patented T Square* Saw Fence 
System on your present saw. It's the first mapr change in table saws in 
40 years. 

maybe you realty don t need a new table saw after all. 
especially when you can convert your saw into a precision 
wood-cutting instrument foe much less rr>oney. 

If you>e still not sure, try orre. We guarantee the 
T-Square' System will give your shop a new 
dimension in cutting, or we 11 return every cent 
of your money. Even shipping costs. You can t 
lose. Write or call for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. While you're at it, look into our new 
measuring ard stopping devises for cutoff, radial-arm. 
and motorized miter saws loo. 

EtnCtENT. Saves 50^ or more on wasted cutting labor. 

ACCURATE, A single-action handle locks the fence with a 
minimum of l/64th ia accuracy every time. 

FAST, Makes accurate set ups and quick changes in seconds. 

Eliminates guess work, and hand measuring for good. 

FITS AflY TABLE SAW, Installs easily on any new or used 
table saw. Cutting capacities available to suit your r»eeds — 
up to 96'in, to right and 40-in. to left of blade. 

PROVEN. Thousands of T-Square' Systems are now on the 
job throughout the industry. 

GUARAfTTEED. Quality construaed to handle commercial 
applications. 12-month parts and workmanship guarantee. Try 
one for 2 weeks. If not satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


T-SQUARE 
SAW 
FENCE 




EjHaisnn Tables 
with ad)ussable 

ovdliabie shown 


MEMBER 


DEALER NOaiRIES INVITED 
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Subscribe to... 

As a woodworker you are interested in many 
facets of this fascinating and changing field. 
And Pacific Woodworker is your best way to 
keep up with what is happening in wood 
carving and small wood production shops. 
Regular features in Pacific Woodworker 
include: 

■ Spike Boyd on power wood carving. 

■ Bill Farnsworth's The Fourth Corner, an interesting 
column on woodworking in the Northwestern states. 

• interviews with successful wood carvers and wood 
shop owners: What are the secrets to success and ft* 
nancial reward? 

• Calendar of woodworking events and shows. 

• New Products announcements and Test Reports. 

• Marketing for the small wood craftsperson: estimating, 
closing a sale, advertising, and more. 

• Finances and taxes (your subscription to Pac(/ic 
IVoodujorker might be tax deductible!) 

• Book reviews and much, much more! 


Pacijic 
Woo dworl^r 

In addition to these regular departments, 
each issue of Pacific Woodworker will present 
several feature articles of interest to all lovers of 
woods and woodworking. Topics in forth¬ 
coming issues include; 

• Architectural restoration and the woodworker. 

• Western woods and their uses. 

• Finishes and finishing techniques. 

■ Hardware advances and time-saving tips on their use. 

• Tool selection and maintenance. 

Don’t Delay! Fill out the coupon on the back of 
this page and mail it off today. You don’t want 
to miss a single issue of the most exciting 
publication in the field of Woodworking; 
Pacific Woodworker! 


Test Report continued from page 27 

nothing about sanding. Service and 
parts are also available at all Rock¬ 
well service centers, and there are 
many throughout the country. 

In conclusion, the Rockwell Speed 
Bloc Sander is a powerful, tremen¬ 
dously versatile machine. Its straight¬ 
forward design combined with its 
easy one-hand operation should make 
it a favorite in many shops. 

Steve Aquilina, former publisher of 
Pacific Woodworker, is a Contri¬ 
buting Editor and woodworker who 
lives in Sebastopol, CA. 



00 
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Murphy’s Laws of Woodworking 

The number of board feet of lumber in stock is always one board foot less than needed for present project. 
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Classified market^ 


HANDCRAFTED WOOD TOYS 
AND PARTS. Top quality toys 
selected from toymakers through¬ 
out the U.S. Toy parts for the 
woodworker. Catalog $1. Wood 
Wizard — Marlen Kemmet, 3666 
Mount Acadia, San Diego, CA 
92111. 


MAKE WOODEN TOYS - Plans - 
Hardwood Wheels, Parts, Doweis- 
Catalog $1.00. Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, Ohio 43718. 


WOODEN “RIDE-EM” TOY 
TRUCKS. Unique, nostalgic, fun 
to make. Catalog of patterns $1.00 
(refundable). Rustic Creation Toys, 
Vineyard Drive, Templeton, CA 
93465. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE: Furniture 
repair and refinishing. Established 
in Chico, CA 12 years. New leased 
shop complete tools and fixtures. 
Steady business. $18,500, will 
carry part. (916) 343-3409. 


OVER 75 PATTERNS! Enjoy 
making profitable wooden gifts, 
toys, household accessories. PLUS 
“Shop Secrets”. Only $5.00. 
Accents R‘52, Box 262, Danvers, 
M A 01923. 


Harpsichords you can build your¬ 
self. Catalog of parts, plans $2.00. 
Brochure of Hammered Dulci¬ 
mers and parts $1.00. Instrument 
Workshop, 318-P N36th, Seattle, 
WA 98103. 


PALO ALTO WOODWORKING is now offering a variety of classes. A 
RADICAL APPROACH TO WOODWORKING is a 5 session course 
devoted to doing the basics very well. JAPANESE WOODWORKING 
explores Japanese techniques including Shoji. Call or write Brian Burns for 
brochure describing all our classes. Palo Alto Woodworking, 820 Ramona 
Street, Palo Alto, CA 94301 (415) 327-5335. 


Wood¬ 
working 

Books 


HUNDfCOS Of 
TITLES oviUl 
wortdt karvoit 


MiwjfortrM IM: 

OAflKSarvicoCoL 
PjO aoi S37 
TitHitmaaPfC 
2Biee 


Classified Market Information; Rate; 25 cents per word, minimum of 25 words. Payment must accompany all 
classified ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 9 is Sept. 1, 1982. Padfic Woodworker, Box 4881, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95402 (707) 525-8494. 


Fourth Corner Contiftuedfrom page 14 

Towards the end of our meeting Richard 
mentioned that what inmates like himself in 
places like Salem desperately need is more 
support from the community. Specifically he 
would like to see local woodworkers get 
involved in the vocational training of 
prisoners, perhaps volunteer to give seminars 
and workshops on various woodworking 
procedures. By so doing they would aid and 
encourage inmates to return to society as 
useful citizens. “We are not all bad guys,” he 
says. Richard Rollf, it seems to me, certainly 
has earned a second chance. 

Perhaps by aiding people like Richard; those 
of us on the outside might help to distribute 
fortune around a little better, and thereby feel 
better about our own stations in life. 


BfW Farnsiporfh is a custom cabinet/ 
fumlture-maker and Contributing Editor. 
Bill owns Lens and Hammer 
Woodworking, 1120 NW Ballard Way, 
Seattle, WA 98107. Replies to The Fourth 
Corner and information of Interest to 
woodworkers in the Northwest should be 
sent to The Fourth Comer, Pacific 
Woodworker, P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402. 
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Power Hand Tool 




by Spike Boyd 


Lesson 6 


In our preceding five lessons, 1 out¬ 
lined why we power carve, evaluated 
the various power hand tools on to¬ 
day's market, and instructed you in 
how to use all 24 of the Dremel High 
Speed Steel Cutters (or other similar 
cutters). In reviewing over 100,000 
letters and orders that 1 have received 
over the past six years at Spike Boyd’s 
Wood Carvers’ Supply, 1 have found 
the most common complaint to be: 
“Why do the manufacturers never 
include detailed instructions for the 
use of each cutting and sanding acces¬ 
sory?” Hopefully these lessons in 
Pacific Woodworker will help over¬ 
come this lack of information. 

Another query we have received 
continually is, “What are those 
grinding stones good for?” This 
lesson should answer that question 
for you. 

Last year at the National Hobby 
Institute in Atlanta I stumbled upon 


the fact that 1 could take a tiny bell¬ 
shaped Aluminum Oxide Grinder 
(Dremel No. 964 or 974) and by ap¬ 
plying the sharp edge of the No. 415 
Dressing Stone to the underside of the 
grinder’s edge, I could “hollow 
grind” a keen knife-like edge on it. In 
testing this new design, I found to my 
surprise that I could quickly burn in a 
keen detail line 1/32 to 1/8 inch deep 
in the hardest woods, such as oak, 
hackberry, maple, ash, ironwood, 
medium hard walnut, butternut, and 
even soft basswood. I further found 
that I could detail, sand, and burn in 
my detail lines, such as intricate 
feather flutes, a thousand times faster 
than a V-gouge or any $99 pyrog- 
raphy unit on the market! And, by 
first applying the cutter to a piece of 
scrap walnut, I blackened it with 
pitch which did not reduce its cutting 
capability but did noticeably acceler¬ 
ate its burning quality and speed. 


As a test engineer for Dremel, 1 
gave this method an exhaustive test to 
see how one of these inexpensive little 
Sanders could hold up (for it created 
intense heat) by burning in the hun¬ 
dreds of feathers and feather flutes 
for one of my huge 36 inch Federalist 
Eagle plaques. I personally created 
four eagles with the same No. 964, 
cutting my completion time for an en¬ 
tire eagle plaque to two hours. The 
pitch seemed to prevent any wear on 
the aluminum oxide cutter. 

Another extremely important 
breakthrough accomplished by this 
new technique is the fact that the in¬ 
tense heat generated burns away a lot 
of the sawdust. After doing a com¬ 
plete 36 inch eagle plaque, 1 had less 
than half a thimbleful of dust! This 
fact is certainly impressive to the non¬ 
carving spouse who is not so gung ho 
to have sawdust tracked into the 
house and across the rugs. 

Since this discovery, my method of 
demonstrating at all shows has 
changed completely. Now I never use 
steel cutters, which create their share 
of sawdust. My booth and “threads” 
are always neat and clean; yet I still 
produce huge 36” oak eagle plaques 
in two hours’ time right before the 
eyes of the beholders. 

Another advantage of using the 
aluminum oxides is the safety factor. 
We can now do the tiniest miniatures 
or huge murals with no fear of injury. 
Therefore, we now start our students 
on the aluminum oxides until they 
become proficient in the use of their 
tools, after which they move up to the 
steel cutters. 
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Woodcarving 




Wood Carving 


One of the greatest attention get¬ 
ters at my national carving demon¬ 
strations occurs when I tell the crowd, 
“I can teach anyone in this group 
who has eyesight and who can use a 
ballpoint pen to power wood carve in 
fifteen seconds.” To make it even 
more impressive, I ask “Is there any¬ 
one here who feels that he or she has 
absolutely no talent, no artistic abil¬ 
ity, has five thumbs on each hand and 
can’t even draw a straight line?” 
Usually I get three or four volunteers 
so I pick one of these self-styled fail¬ 
ures and have her or him come 
around and sit down on my stool* 
Then, using a 35 cent large kinder¬ 
garten pencil, 1 draw a four inch, 
football-shaped oval design on a 
piece of oak or ash. Next 1 take the 
pencil and by using short, smooth, 
and even strokes 1 move up over the 
oval from right to left* I then invert 
the oval and repeat this process* Then 
I hand the pencil to my student and 
have him repeat this process, advising 
him to stay on the line at all costs* 
Next, I switch on my Moto-Flex 332 
which has a flexible shaft and a tiny 
pencil-like handpiece, and 1 duplicate 
the process, making a neat 1/32 inch 
groove along the line. Then 1 have the 
student do it, making sure he has 
completely relaxed his hand. The vol¬ 
unteer is always amazed at how easy 
this is. In sixteen years of using this 
procedure, 1 have never found any¬ 
one who has failed this lest. 

During the last year since I started 
using an aluminum oxide 974 in the 
tool, it has been even easier for my 


volunteer to make a smooth, even 
detail line. 

If you would like complete instruc¬ 
tions and illustrations on how to use 
the Dremel aluminum oxide grinders, 
I refer you to my book The Complete 
Handbook of Power and Hand Tool 
Wood Carving advertised elsewhere 
in this magazine* And if you would 
like a free, illustrated price list of all 
the Dremel tools and accessories, 
send a 4 by 9 inch self addressed and 
stamped envelope to me at Route 1, 
Box 416, Highlandville, MO 65669. 

National Carvers Museum 

As Area Vice President of the 
National Carvers Museum and as 


Power Carving Editor of their 
monthly magazine. The Mallet, 1 
strongly urge you to become a Con¬ 
tributing Member of NCM and enjoy 
its many benefits* Membership is $15 
per year, including instructional 
material, twelve issues of The Mallet, 
and membership card bestowing all 
museum admission, purchasing, ex¬ 
hibiting, and publishing benefits* 
Mail your check or money order to 
National Carvers Museum Founda¬ 
tion, Woodcarver Road, Monument, 
Colorado 80132* 

The National Carvers Museum is 
located just north of Colorado 
Springs* Take Exit 158 off of Inter¬ 
state 25, north of the Air Force 
Academy, and you will see the 
museum there* By all means, mention 
that your visit was recommended by 
Spike Boyd in Pacific Woodworker 
magazine* Stop by and introduce 
yourself to the President and 
Founder, Harry Meech, and view the 
10,000 woodcarvings on display* 

That’s it for this time* Give those 
aluminum oxide grinders a try and Til 
talk to you again in the next issue of 
Pacific Woodworker, 
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In the next issue... 


Edwin Lombard, Prize Winning Wood Sculptor 



Don’t miss Issue 9 of Pacific Woodworker. 

Artisan Guild Store, Mendocino, CA 
displays Brian Lee’s turnings. 

Subscribe today! 

(See page 31) 
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